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object of their journey was to visit Nathaniel P.
Eogers, at Plymouth, N. H. They arrived on
Monday, and Thompson delivered three lectures in
the place, which were well received. On their way
to Plymouth, they had stopped for the night at
Concord, at the house of George Kent, who was a
brother-in-law of Rogers. Kent made preparations
during their absence for an anti-slavery meeting, to
be held in Concord upon their return. He caused
handbills to l^e circulated, announcing a meeting at
the court house, Friday evening, September 4, at
which " the principles, views, and operations of the
abolitionists would be explained, and questions
answered, by George Thompson and John G.
Whittier." Nearly all his life Mr. Whittier
avoided public speaking, but in those days he
occasionally addressed anti-slavery meetings.
Kent's handbill made a great stir. At a politi-
cal meeting held Thursday evening, a protest was
made against allowing the abolitionists a hearing
in Concord. The selectmen warned those who
were active in the matter that it would be unsafe
to hold the proposed meeting, but they persisted.
As the hour set for the meeting approached, a
crowd, evidently bent on mischief, filled the street
in front of the court house, and the selectmen
ordered that the doors should not be opened.
Thereupon the multitude, determined that " the
incendiary Thompson " should not escape them,
began the search for him, and the cry was
raised, " To George Kent's, and the wine in his
cellar." On their way they met Whittier, who
was with J. H. Kimball, editor of the " Herald."